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THE  COMMUNAL  NATURE  OF  MAN  AND  THE  TASK  OF  THE  CHAPLAIN 

The  military  chaplain  is  asked  to  minister  in  a  melieu 
of  conflicting  values  and  orientations.  The  tools  we  use 
are  often  those  of  the  social  sciences  and  are  sometimes 
in  conflict  with  our  theological  perspectives.  The 
community  in  which  we  minister  is  one  which  sometimes 
views  people  and  our  task  differently  than  do  we.  Though 
both  command  and  chaplain  are  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  people,  they  may  be  so  for  different  reasons.  The 
chaplain  must  therefore  be  sure  that  his  behavior  and  his 
faith  system  are  not  in  conflict,  and  that  he  is 
internally  as  well  as  externally  consistent. 

The  Bible  has  much  to  say  about  the  nature  of  human- 
kind, and  if  we,  as  Christian  Chaplains,  are  to  minister  to 
the  military  community  out  of  the  context  of  our  faith,  we 
must  be  informed  by  that  faith.  In  the  following  pages  I 
will  consider  man  as  the  Bible  views  him  in  community. 

THE  COMMUNAL  NATURE  OF  HUMANKIND 

One  of  the  most  demanding  attributes  of  humanity  is 
its  communal  nature.  We  are  most  effective  and  healthy 
when  we  have  an  active  concern  for,  relationship  to,  and 
interest  in  our  fellow  humans.  The  Bible  makes  this 
assumption  from  beginning  to  end.  Pedersen  substantiates 
this  premise  when  he  says: 


Loneliness,  the  lack  of  community,  the  Old 
Testament  only  knows  as  something  unnatural,  an 
expression  that  life  is  failing.  It  is  the 
suffering  who  speak  of  being  alone,  men  like 
Jeremiah  and  Job.  "I  sat  alone  because  of  thy 
hand,  for  thou  hast  filled  me  with  bitterness," 
says  Jeremiah(15,17).  The  horror  of  loneliness  is 
described  in  powerful  imagery:  "I  am  like  the 
'ka'ath'  bird  of  the  wilderness.  I  am  like  an  owl 
among  the  ruins.  I  watch,  and  I  am  as  a  sparrow 
alone  on  the  housetop"  (Ps.  102,  7-8)... These 
similes  from  the  animal  world  express  the 
abnormal:  As  bird  and  wild  ass  belong  in  their 
flock,  and  outside  this  are  abandoned,  so  it  is 
with  human  beings. io]« 

Unfortunately  our  national  values  of  individualism, 

self-sufficiency  and  freedom  seem  to  be  in  conflict  with 

Biblical  values  of  interdependence,  social  responsibility 

and  community.  J.A.T.  Robinson  writes  strongly  about  the 

problem. 


The  age  of  individualism  is  over,  and  with  it  its 
aim  of  social  salvation  as  independence  (economic, 
political  and  religious)  from  responsibility  and 
dominance  by  the  authority  of  the  group.  Such  an 
ideal  is  now  no  longer  an  economic  possibility, 
though  there  are  still  those  who  wish  it  were 
politically  or  religiously  attainable.  The  basic 
economic  fact  of  our  time  is  not  independence  but 
interdependence.  The  elbow  room  has  gone  in  which 
a  man  could  'do  what  he  liked  with  his  own' 
without  denying  the  same  liberty  to  others.  The 
brute  fact  of  our  economic  relatedness  in  'one 
world'  is  borne  home  to  us  ever  more  pressingly. 
neutrality  and  isolationism  are  becoming 
impossible.  If  we  are  to  survive  at  all,  it  is 
clear  that  it  can  be  only  as  'members  of  one 
another' . 1 

Such  ideas  are  always  subject  to  accusations  of 
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unAmericanism  and  socialism,  but  as  members  of  the  "Body 
of  Christ"  we  are  obligated  to  be  subject  to  his  mind 
rather  than  the  biases  of  our  culture.  If  God  speaks 
through  scripture,  we  must  do  our  best  to  hear  him  with 
pristine  ears. 

As  we  look  at  the  Old  Testament  community,  we  see  that 
it  is  characterized  by  blessing.  Where  the  blessing  is, 
there  is  found  the  community,  for  that  which  binds  the 
Biblical  community  together  is  the  common  participation  in 
blessing.  Such  community  is  designated  by  a  harmony  which 
the  Israelites  call  "shalom",  the  word  most  often 
translated  peace.  Pedersen  says, "...its  fundamental 
meaning  is  totality;  it  means  the  untrammeled,  free  growth 
of  the  soul.  But  this,  in  its  turn,  means  the  same  as 
harmonious  community;  the  soul  can  only  expand  in 
conjunction  with  other  souls". i  Therefore,  though  the 
individual  is  the  fundamental  unit  of  the  community  and 
may  have  a  profound  individual  effect  on  it,  the  greatest 
realization  of  the  individual  is  synonymous  with  that  of 
the  community,  that  is,  "shalom".  In  fact  the  shalom  of 
the  community  so  integrates  the  individual  that  when  we 
find  him  isolated  or  set  apart  it  is  because  of  an 
extraordinary  or  threatening  circumstance. 2 The  story  of 
Achan  tells  of  the  isolation  of  Achan  and  his  family 
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because  of  the  danger  he  brought  to  the  community  by 
disobeying  God's  command  (Josh.  7:10-26).  Such  a  threat 
could  be  purged  only  by  the  death  of  the  family  unit.  Achan 
is  set  apart  because  the  consequences  of  individual 
behavior  are  shared  by  the  community  and  vise  versa.  The 
relationship  of  individual  and  community  is  so  close  that 
cause  and  effect  are  irrelevant.  All  share  in   responsi- 
bility for  events  or  actions  which  affect  the  group 
regardless  of  whether  they  result  in  blessing  or  chastise- 
ment . 

In  the  Old  Testament,  separation  is  usually  related  to 
loneliness  and  misery.  The  very  word  lonely  (yahid)  can 
imply  wretchedness  and  affliction  as  in  Ps .  25: 15. i The 
separated  person  is  vulnerable  and  in  danger  as  was  David 
when  he  was  pursued  by  Saul.  It  doesn't  matter  if  the 
individual  is  separated  from  the  community  through 
persecution,  sickness  or  an  infraction  of  the  codes,  the 
separation  always  has  a  negative  value.  Even  when  God 
calls  an  individual  apart  for  special  election  the  honor 
is  tempered  by  the  misery  of  isolation.  Jeremiah  cries  out 
in  chapter  fifteen  verse  seventeen: 


I  did  not  sit  in  the  company  of  merrymakers 

nor  did  I  rejoice: 
I  sat  alone,  because  thy  hand  was  upon  me 

for  thou  hadst  filled  me  with  indignation, 
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The  prophet  considered  his  outcast  status  a  heavy  price  to 
pay  for  the  honor  of  his  election. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  do  not  see  the  positive  value 
of  being  able  to  function  and  flourish  in  isolation  and 
even  in  opposition  to  one's  fellows  which  our  society 
holds  so  strongly.  The  Old  Testament  sees  such  a  position 
as  being  contrary  to  all  that  is  natural  and  desireable  to 
human  nature  and  welfare. 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  community  of  faith  and 
blessing  becomes  the  church.  The  assumptions  of  communal 
interdependence  and  interrelatedness  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  community  changes  from  that 
of  the  old  covenant  to  that  of  the  new  covenant.  We  have 
so  far  talked  much  of  the  effect  and  necessity  of  social 
interest  on  the  individual  as  if,  by  itself,  this  social 
interest  was  assurance  of  personal  development  and  health. 
But  the  Bible  calls  the  individual  to  more  than  just  a 
responsibility  to  a  community  and  to  the  society  of  man. 
It  calls  him  to  involvement  in  and  creation  of  a 
particular  type  of  community.  That  community  is  one  that 
functions  under  God's  regnancy.  It  is  the  community  that 
functions  according  to  God's  rule  and  precepts  in  which 
the  individual  may  most  nearly  become  not  only  what  he  can 
be  but  what  he  was  created  to  be. 

During  his  ministry,  Christ  seemed  to  speak  little  of 
the  church  which  was  to  follow  him  and  take  up  his  cross. 
And  yet  he  spoke  always  of  the  "Kingdom  of  God"  which  is 
at  hand.  Mark  makes  it  plain  that  this  was  the  center  of 


Jesus'  preaching  (Mk.  1:14-15).  John  Bright  asserts  that, 
though  the  term  itself  is  rare  outside  the  Gospels  and 
nonexistent  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  concept  of  the 
"Kingdom  of  God"  is  pervasive  in  the  Bible  and  in  the 
vocabulary  of  every  Jew.i  Without  going  into  theological 
detail  regarding  the  concept,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
"Kingdom  of  God"  involves  his  rule  over  his  people.*  Who 
would  conceive  a  kingdom  with  no  subjects?  But  the  people 
of  God  are  a  special  kind  of  people  who  make  up  a  special 
kind  of  community.  They  are  the  faithful  servants  (Matt. 
25:14-30),  the  meek,  the  merciful,  the  pure  in  heart, 
those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  (Matt. 
5:1-11).  They  are  the  righteous  (Matt.  5:20)  whose 
righteousness  changes  the  world  about  them  (Matt . 5 : 13-14) . 
They  are  those  who  love  not  only  their  neighbors  but  their 
enemies  (Matt.  5:43-48).  They  are  those  who  are  obedient 
to  God's  rule  in  their  lives  (Matt.  7:21)  and  live  those 
lives  with  an  unshakable  faith  that  can  move  mountains 
(Matt.  21:21-22).  These  attributes,  and  more,  characterize 
the  people  of  God  and  the  community  which  they  compose.  It 
is  only  this  kind  of  person  who  can  create  such  a 
community,  but  it  is  also  such  a  community  that  creates 
this  kind  of  person. 

The  problem  we  encounter  is  the  evidence  of  few  such 
people  and  no  such  community.  Jesus  said,  "The  kingdom  of 
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God  is  at  hand,"  but  is  it?  The  Gospel  message  affirms 
that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  a  present  fact.  It  is  here  and 
it  is  now. i The  Kingdom  of  God  is  among  us,  but  we  do  not 
see  it  as  his  son  described  it  for  that  kingdom  has  not 
yet  reached  maturity.  The  victory  of  the  kingdom  was 
guaranteed  at  the  cross,  but  that  victory  is  not  nearly 
realized  and,  until  it  is,  God's  kingdom  and  God's  people 
are  both  something  less  than  they  are  intended  to  be  and 
less  than  they  shall  be.  Until  that  time  we  are  destined 
to  struggle  as  individuals  and  as  God's  called  out 
community  toward  the  goal  which  Christ  has  described  for 
us. 

John  MacMurray  goes  so  far  as  to  contend  that  man  in 
isolation  is  no  man  at  all. 


That  my  end  should  be  good  and  my  chosen  means 
effective  are  then  conditions  of  my  freedom  in 
action.  But  they  are  not  sufficient  conditions. 
For  I  am  not  alone  in  the  world;  there  are  other 
agents,  and  if  they  will  not  allow  me  to  do  what  I 
desire  to  do  I  cannot  do  it.  Moreover,  there  are 
few  things  which  I  can  desire  to  do,  and  none  that 
are  of  personal  significance,  which  do  not  depend 
upon  the  active  cooperation  of  others.  We  need  one 
another  to  be  ourselves.  This  complete  and 
unlimited  dependence  of  each  of  up  upon  the  others 
is  the  central  and  crucial  fact  of  personal 
existence.  Individual  independence  is  an  illusion; 
and  the  independent  individual,  the  isolated  self, 
is  a  nonentity.  In  ourselves  we  are  nothing;  and 
when  we  turn  our  eyes  inward  in  search  of 
ourselves  we  find  a  vacuum.  Being  nothing  in 
ourselves,  we  have  no  value  in  ourselves,  and  are 
of  no  importance  whatever,  wholly  without  meaning 
or  significance.  It  is  only  in  relation  to  others 
that  we  exist  as  persons;  we  are  invested  with 
significance  by  others  who  have  need  of  us;  and 
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borrow  our  reality  from  those  who  care  for  us.  We 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being  not  in  ourselves 
but  in  one  another;  and  what  rights  or  powers  or 
freedom  we  possess  are  ours  by  the  grace  and  favor 
of  our  fellows.  Here  is  the  basic  fact  of  our 
human  condition;  which  all  of  us  can  know  if  we 
stop  pretending,  and  do  know  in  moments  when 
the  veil  of  self-deception  is  stripped  from  us  and 
we  are  forced  to  look  upon  our  own  nakedness.1 

But  relationship  and  social  interest  alone  do  not  create  a 

complete  individual  who  can  live  in  contributive  harmony 

with  himself,  his  God,  his  fellow  man  and  his  natural 

environment.  Such  is  determined  by  the  nature  and  the 

quality  of  that  social  interest  and  that  relationship. 


THE  TASK  OF  THE  CHAPLAIN 

The  fact  that  man  is  a  gregarious  animal  creates  a 
two-fold  problem  for  the  chaplain.  The  first  is  that  the 
military  community  meets  many  of  the  individual's  social 
needs.  In  fact  this  may  be  one  of  the  primary  attractions 
of  the  military.  Thus,  those  who  are  members  of  this 
community  may  feel  no  need  for  any  other. 

The  second  problem  the  chaplain  experiences  is  that  of 
establishing  a  community  of  faith  -  for  which  many  people 
have  no  felt  need  -  within  the  military  community.  In  fact 
the  chaplain  himself  may  see  little  need  to  provide 
communal  ministry  if  he  has  no  awareness  of  the  faith 
dimension  of  human  social  interest.  That  being  the  case,  a 
chaplain  might  find  himself  almost  totally  immersed  in 
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ministry  to  individuals  and  thereby  neglecting  the  vital 
aspects  of  spiritual  community.  The  task  of  building  a 
Christian  community  within  the  military  community  is  a 
gargantuan  undertaking,  but  Christianity  has  always  been  a 
subculture  at  odds  with  its  parent  cultures  and  our  Lord 
said  it  would  always  be  so. 

There  are  many  factors  in  the  military  community  that 
mitigate  against  an  emphasis  on  communal  ministry.  The 
needs  of  individuals  themselves  place  demands  on  the 
chaplain's  time  and  energy.  The  urgency  of  personal  need  is 
a  significant  priority  which  is  difficult  to  refuse;  nor 
should  it  be.  However,  there  is  great  potential  for 
ministry  in  the  community  of  faith  which  is  not  used  as 
effectively  as  possible.  There  are  many  programs  to  aid  in 
the  training  of  laity  for  ministry  and,  the  efforts  of  the 
chaplain  as  an  educator  might  be  more  profitable  to 
individuals  in  need  than  his  frenetic  effort  to  cover  all 
bases  himself. 

The  chaplain  also  experiences  pressure,  from  leadership 
sources,  to  deal  with  people  on  an  individual  basis. 
Personal  problems  are  seen  as  the  domain  of  the  chaplain 
by  those  who  would  prefer  not  to  be  responsible  themselves 
or  those  who  have  little  knowledge  of  the  chaplain's  work. 
The  power  of  influence  in  the  military  is  so  strong  that 
we  often  let  others  set  our  priorities.  When  those  others 
have  no  understanding  of  our  mission  or  are  motivated  by 
agendas  which  conflict  with  ours,  we  are  placed  in  the 
position  of  compromising  our  own  sense  of  ministry.  If  the 
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chaplaincy  itself  had  a  more  cohesive  concept  of  its 
mission,  the  individual  chaplain  might  find  it  easier  to 
function  as  a  representative  of  his  faith  position  rather 
than  of  the  larger  community.  Ultimately,  however,  we  must 
each  be  responsible  for  our  ministry  and  how  we  conduct 
it.  If  we  are  to  minister  as  a  community  to  a  community 
and  within  a  community,  we  must  exert  the  strength  and 
conviction  of  leaders. 

If  faith  cannot  be  a  solitary  activity,  it  must  be  a 
priority  of  each  of  us  to  establish  the  community  of  faith 
within  the  community  of  arms.  It  is  only  within  community 
that  a  person  may  be  all  than  he  can  and  all  that  God 
would  have  him  to  be.  The  chaplain  has  many  tasks  but  none 
is  more  important  or  more  difficult  than  this. 
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